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Bees and Honey in Russia. 


Congressman §S. 8. Cox, who has 
spent the summer in Europe, de- 
scribes his visit to Russia, in a letter 
to the New York Express of Sept. 29. 
He thus describes the land and its in- 
habitants, and avers that the people 
are greatly interested in bees and the 
production of honey. Mr. Cox, in de- 
scribing a journey from Moscow to the 
Black Sea, remarks as follows: 


The country reminds one of the Pa- 
cific overland route, except that here 
and there are many paddocks piled to- 
gether in fields for sheep-folds as oc- 
casion may demand, but the general 
cultivation, as far as the eye can ob- 
serve, is that of our prairies. ‘The lit- 
tle hillocks, made by moles, I suppose, 
are not so frequent as those of our 
prairie dogs, but they remind us of 
our own domain. The soil, where 
plowed and where it crops out, is as 
Jlack as the sheep, and in this it is a 
reat contrast to our alkaline plains. 
Ve perceive, as far as the horizon’s 
verge, immense fields of grain and 
meadows of hay, and these remind us 
of California and its golden grain 
grounds of recent date. Black sheep 
and pied cattle are common. Some of 
the fields are in flower. What can it 
be? Buckwheat, and in such a width 
of acreage. 

The ancient Scythians, the ances- 
tors of these Russian Sclavs, were cel- 
ebrated for two things: 1. The quan- 
tity of liquor they could throw them- 
Selves outside of without detriment, 
and, second, the cultivation of honey. 

How. do the peasants look? Slo- 
venly ; the hair long, like that of the 
Classic Scythian of 2,000 years ago— 


Now and then there is a Tartar face, 
very much like a Sioux or a Kickapoo. 
The roads are not bad, but it is sum- 
mer, and the ne carts tumble 
along easily enough. Is there aught 
as yet to break the monotony? Yes; 
after the second day the flowers begin 
to show signs of the southern sun upon 
the meadows, and some sorghum fields 
appear with busy bees; buckwheat 
still in rich flower, but the never- 
ceasing wheat in green and gold re- 
mains to the end to amaze the mind. 
Mr. Cox was not very favorably im- 
pressed with the country; everything 
was of the crudest sort. The country 
{s very productive; the golden har- 
vests are magnificent and large, but 
they are gathered in the most expen- 
sive way without the aid of machinery 
—by slow and tedious labor of men, 
women and children. He says: 

Throughout the 1,500 miles of these 
levels, we saw but two labor-saving 
machines, and these were run by 
steam, and for thrashing. The short 
sickle and the flail—women to bind, 
men to reap; men to mow, women to 
rake, and so on to the end, and but 
few, after all seen, compared with the 
immense work which seems te have 
been done by hand. It was not rainy, 
except for a few hours, when we per- 
ceived the peasants smoking under 
their carts and behind the hay-rows. 
All the long, sunny days this wonder- 
ful iteration of the harvest and sign of 
toil, and yet how little to see of the 
ealloused hand and beaded brow with 
which rhetoric condescends to decor- 
ate labor. 

This reminds us of many scenes pre- 
sented to our view when we were in 
Europe in 1879, such as women draw- 
ing canal boats in place of horses; 
women drawing, while men held the 
plow, and such like barbarianisms. 
Civilization seems to be 300 years be- 
hind that of America, and many of 
the inhabitants in the rural districts 
cannot be persuaded that anything 
exists in the World in advance of that 
seen aroundthem. Ignorance, super- 
stition and prejudice have full sway. 
With such competitors, what is to 
hinder America from supplying Eu- 
rope for years to come with all kinds 
of farm produce including honey. 

«@ To prohibit the use of glucose 
by law would be about as proper as to 
compel hotel keepers to use first-class 
meat in hash, or cheap boarding-house 
keepers to debilitate the butter. If 
persons wish to buy and eat glucose, 
they have a right to do so; we would 
throw no obstacle in the way of buying 
it. But we do object to their buying 
and eating it for pure honey, or syrup, 
or anything except what it really is. 
If buyers inquire for glucose, let them 





sunburnt and almost dirty in its hue. 


European International Congress. 





Mons. Ed. Bertrand, editor of the 
Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, in Nyon, Swit- 
zerland, has kindly sent us the follow- 
ing Report of the great apicultural 
Congress of European Bee-Keepers, 
held at Milan, Italy, on Sept. 15, 16, 
17 and 18, 1881. 

There were about 250 of the most 
progressive and scientific apiarists 
present. Among the foreigners we 
may mention Dr. F. Kuhl, the repre- 
sentative of the German Congress of 
Erfurt, and Mons. Ed. Bertrand, edi- 
tor of the Bullentin D’ Apiculteur of 
Nyon, Swisse, and Secretary of the 
Society of Swisse Romand d’ Apicul- 
teur and Mr. Pometta, breeder of 
Italian bees, of Guido. 

Mr. Bertrand reports the proceed- 
ings as follows: 


Dr. G. Bianchetti, di Ornavasso, a well- 
known apiarist, and advocate of progres- 
sive bee culture, was elected president ; 
and Sig. And. Tartuferi, of Fabriano, the 
most extensive bee-keeper in Italy, who 
has 1,500 colonies of bees with a crop of 
26,000 Ibs. of honey this season, was 
elected Vice President. The Secretaries 
were Count Alfonso Visconti di Saliceto 
and Pastor Bertini. 

The first essay was by Dr. Grassi on a 
new bee disease, observed at Messine, 
(Sicily), and a new parasite of the bee, il- 
lustrated by microscopic views of it. 

Mons. Ed. Bertrand addressed the Con- 
gress on queen breeding. As Milan is the 
country of queen breeders, this address 
caused considerable interest. Mr. Ber- 
trand remarked ; 

“ All agree that we must breed the best 
queens, but it must be admitted that all 
queens received from Italy and Switzer- 
land are not equally good—many are weak, 
and are poor layers, and often die during 
the first year. The journey and change 
of climate may account for this, in some 
measure, but breeders are not sufficiently 
eareful in rearing them and do not follow 
the most ee and progressive meth- 
ods. Complaints are made in Switzerland, 
Germany and America. The Americans 
claim that Italian queens bred in that 
country are superior to those imported 
from {taly. The following are some of 
the most important points to be observed 
in rearing queens: 1. Judicious selection; 
2. A sufficiency of young bees ; 3. A ful 
colony is necessary to feed the royal 
larve ; yet we know that many queens are 
reared in nuclei. aa speaker quoted 
largely from Mr. M. Quinby, German 
autbens Prof. Sartori, and the new work 
of Dr. Dubini); 4. the queen should be 
reared only during honey gathering; 5. 
the royal larve must with royal 
jelly, from the egg. I hope this Congress 
will fully discuss these points.” 

Count Borromeo remarked that much of 
the weakness of the queens exported 
might, perhaps, be accounted for by the 
change of diet and climate. 

Mons. Bertrand asserted that the daugh- 
ters of imported queens are better than 
their mothers. 

Dr. Dubini and Prof. Sartori condemned 
the practice of rearing queens in nuclei. 

A long discussion ensued on each of the 
five points named, and the Congress eed 
that they were essential; adding, how- 
ever, that royal larve may be fed in srong, 
nuclei with young bees, if the quantity o 
unsealed brood given is proportionate to 





have it; if for honey, sell them honey. 


the method given in “‘Quinby’s New Bee- 
Keeping.” 

Sig. Sartori remarked that such careful 
breeding should not be expeeted, tor the 
low prices now paid for queens. 

Mons. Bertrand agreed to this, but sug- 
gested that breeders fix the price accord- 
ing to the care bestowed on rearing 
queens, as they do in America. 

The Congress passed the following 
unanamously : 

RESOLVED, That the Italian Associa- 
tion send to Mons. Bertrand, for trial, 
several queens bred in nuclei and several 
bred in full colonies, Mons. Bertrand to 
test and popes upon them without being 
informed of their manner of rearing. 


SECOND DAY. 


Upon reassembling, Mons. Bertrand 
read the following address, in French, by 
Mr. T. G. Newman, of Chicago, editor of 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and ex- 

resident of the North American Bee- 

eepers’ Society, on 


The Best Bees. 


Mr. President and Members of the In- 
ternational Congress at Milan, Italy : 


Please accept our thanks for the 
honor you conferred upon usin makin 
us an honorary member of the Centra 
Society of Apiculture in Italy, and for 
your very cordial invitation to be pres- 
ent on this occasion. 

We often think of our visit to your 
city in 1879, and while memory holds 
its sway, we shall never forget the 
 aeeags 10urs we spent with Count 

arbo, Pres. of the Central Society, 
and also with Count Alfonso Visconti 
de Saliceto, the able editor of L’ Api- 
coltore, the organ of that Society, and 
others of your honorable body, and 
we exceedingly regret that our duties 
in connection with the BEE JOURNAL 
will not permit us to accept your cor- 
dial invitation to be present at the 
International Congress, and to partici- 
pate in your deliberations, which will, 
without doubt, be deeply interesting 
to those present, and of vital import- 
ance to progressive apiculture the 
world over. 

From every land where bee-culture 
is practiced upon scientific Cy 
comes the important question, ‘*‘ How 
can the best bees be produced ?” 

While offering a few suggestions, 
and briefly reviewing the subject of 
producing the best bees, we shall 
not attempt to detail the minutiz of 
breeding them, but will simply offer a 
few thoughts upon the general topic 
for the contemplation of the noted 
apiarists of the different countries who 
may be present at the Congress. 

In “‘ the bee-keeping of the future,” 
not only will the best methods of man- 
agement be adopted, but a superior 
race of bees will, without a doubt, be 
developed. 

The whole world is indebted to Italy 
for the Ligurian race of bees which, it 
is now admitted by all progressive 
apiarists, are much superior to the Ger- 
man or black bees. Five points de- 
monstrate their superiority—they are 
more hardy, prolific, gentle, industri- 
ous, and beautiful—the queen must be 
prolific, to be able to keep the hive full 
of bees, to gather the honey harvest 
when it comes ; the bees must be in- 
dustrious, to let nothing escape their 
vigorous search, while gathering the 





the quantity of young bees, according to 


sweet nectar; they must be docile, to 
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allow the apiarist to manipulate them 
with ease and pleasure ; they must be 
strong and hardy, to withstand the 
rapid changes in climate ; and must be 
of singular beauty, to attract the admi- 
ration of the fancier of fine stock. 

In the general search for the best 
bees, those of many countries have 
been tried and more or less discarded, 
viz: the Carniolan, Dalmatian, Smyr- 
nian, Herzegovinian and Egyptian. 
In 1866, two eminent Germans, Count 
Kolowrat and Hern Cori, imported 
the first Cyprian bees into Europe, and 
expressed themselves much in their 
favor. Since then, they have imported 
several colonies more for their own 
use, but never placed any upon the 
market, so that other bee-keepers may 
obtain them. 

But to Italy and America belong the 
honor of putting forth the greatest 
exertions to produce the best bees in 
the world. Did not Mons. J. Fiorini, 
an Italian, make a journey to the Isl- 
and of Cyprus and to Palestine in 
search of Cyprian and Syrian bees, to 
improve the race of Italian bees by 
crossing, or to improve those races 
by careful breeding ? Mr. D. A. Jones, 
of Canada, at a cost of thousands of 
dollars, also journeyed to the Island of 
Cyprus and to Palestine, for the same 
object; he secured many colonies of 
Syrian bees, and established an apiary 
in Cyprus, in charge of Mr. Benton, a 
brave and fearless American, who (to 
his honor be it stated) has journeyed 
through Arabia, India, Ceylon, and 
the East Indies, and in the face of dan- 
ger and difficulties untold, in search 
of some superior race of bees, or some 
that may be improved by judicious 
breeding. True, he has not been as 
successtul as could have been desired, 
but he has planted in Ceylon some col- 
onies of bees from Italy and Cyprus, 
and if a ‘‘ cross” of any value can be 
obtained between these and Apis dor- 
sata, or Apis florea, he has — it 
among the possibilities, in the devel- 
opment of ‘the bee of the future.” 

As yet, we think that the better 
strains of Italian bees are the best— 
and that they will be the source from 
which will be bred the ‘coming bee.”’ 
They possess so many desirable points 
of superiority, that it will be a difficult 
matter to supersede them with any of 
the newer races, about which there is 
much difference of opinion among 
careful and observing apiarists. We 
have not sufficiently tested any of them 
to hazard a positive opinion from per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Regarding the Cyprians (from which 
much was expected), we have some 
very damaging reports. They are said 
to be very tierce in disposition, rest- 
less on the combs, easily aroused, and 
display no superiority to the Italians 
as honey-gatherers. Some of these 
objections may be based on prejudice, 
or insufficient investigation. 

The Syrian bees appear to have met 
with more favor, though many are 
unable to find any superior traits. 
We have one colony of Syrians in the 
BEE JOURNAL Apiary. The queen is 
large, well-developed, and quite slow 
and deliberate in her movements. We 
have reared several very promising 
daughters from her, and all present 
the same general characteristics of the 
mother, and nearly approach duplica- 
tion. They bear no resemblance to 
the hybrid Italian—in fact, not so 
nearly as the pure Italian does. The 
body is nearly a maroon-color, the seg- 
ments being very distinctly cut, and 
a polished dark-mahogany color. The 
mother queen is certainly very prolific; 
the daughters are quite young yet, and 
were reared for the purpose of cross- 
ing with Italiandrones. The workers, 
have a quick, nervous, hurry-scurry 
movement, are smaller than Italians, 
and more ready to repel intrusion. 
They are very good workers, and we 
think they become more amiable with 
frequent gentle a 

eanwhile, we await developments, 
and would respectfully request of this 
International Congress to endeavor to 
enforce among Italian breeders more 
rigid work in the production of bees to 
be exported. The grand object being 
to elevate the race, there should be no 
backward steps; no deterioration in 





excellence should be countenanced; 
no thoughtless or hasty work must be 
allowed—but the most thorough and 
4 fs treatment should be employed, 
all looking to the advancement of the 
art and science of reproduction, and 
the building up of a strain of bees that 
will give the very best of results. 

In developing the highest strain of 
horses, not all their offspring are equal 
to the best ; careful selection of those 
coming the nearest to the ideal animal 
must always be chosen from which to 
breed; and the closest scrutiny is nec- 
essary while making that selection. 
Thesame is true of cattle, sheep. hogs, 
poultry, and bees. ‘Sports’ and 
** variations”? continually occur, pro- 
ducing inferior progeny; but all care- 
ful breeders who have an eye to the 
improvement of the race will reject 
those that do not come up to the 
‘*standard of excellence,” by sending 
such animals and poultry to the sham- 
bles; so let us carefully select the 
best queens and drones to breed from, 
and sacrifice all others. 

In this way we may hope to attain 
that degree of perfection in bees so 
long hoped for, and our exertions may 
produce that which will be not only a 
pleasure to ourselves, but will be an 
honor to the present generation and a 
blessing to the world at large. 

These thoughts are fraternally sub- 
mitted by your co-laborer and friend, 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


The President remarked that the Inter- 
national Congress was deeply indebted to 
Mr. Newman for this most learned and 
interesting address, and he thought he 
was the interpreter of the wishes of the 
Congress, to ask Mons. Bertrand to thank 
Mr. Newman, in its name, most cordially, 
for thisfavor. The Congress unanimously 
concurred in the views as expressed by 
the President. 

Dr. F. Beltramini di Casati read a 
lengthy but very interesting billiography 
of the honey bee. He began this work 
some 20 years ago, and it is yet unfinished. 
{It isa remarkable and unequalled work. 
Count Barbo, Count Visconti, and others, 
—s me that itshould be published. 

Dr. A. Dubini, one of the editors of ‘ L’ 
Apiculteur” gave an address on the mova- 
ble cover for hives, which he much pre- 
fers to the close top, as used in Italy ; the 
latter are on the German-Berlapschj prin- 
“= and open guy on the back. 

fons. Violati Fescari, Dr. Bianchetti 
and myself agreed with Dr. Dubini, 
while Count Barbo and others spoke in 
favor of the German-Italian system. 
Count Barbo remarked that the model of 
the Langstroth hive which the honorable 
President Newman exhibited to us, with 
a movable cover, was useful in obtaining 
comb honey, but tight covers are more 
healthy for the bees. The Germans on 
that account had discarded the movable 
cover. The health of the bees being of 
first importance. 

Mons. Bertrand observed that there was 
foul brood in Germany and Italy as in any 
other country, and perhaps more; there- 
fore, tight caps had nothing to do with 
that disease. He had tried both kinds of 
caps for several years and much preferred 
— movable ones, for the ease of manipu- 
ation. 


THIRD DAY. 


Sig. A. Marenzi, an able bee-keeper of 
Bergamo, addressed the Congress on the 
danger of using sulphur for preserving 
the combs from the moth. (See Apicoltore, 
for April, 1881.) He had observed in 
several apiaries that sulphurated combs 
given to bees, had after some time, con- 
tained foul-brood, while other combs in 
the same hive not sulphurated were free 
from foul-brood. He supposed the danger 
arose from the combs not being well 
cleaned and dried by the bees, previous to 
their being sulphured. He wished to call 
the attention of the Congress to this 
matter. 

A long discussion ensued, and it was 
agreed to make observations and report 
upon the subject. 

Dr. Bianchetti detailed the method of 
making swarms by dividing, and a long 
discussion ensued. 

A committee, appointed by the Congress, 
—— on the best way to extend bee- 
culture among the peasants. Mons. 
Lanza suggested that the State Normal 
Schools should teach bee-culture and that 
the teachers should have some bees to in- 
culeate their lessons. The report was 
——— : 

he next Congress will be held at 
Bologna, and the same Committee of 
Arrangements were re-elected, and were 
directed to correspond with foreign apia- 
rists and to endeavor to get them to attend. 





Each member received a diploma, as a 
souveneir of his presence. 

On the fourth day at the banquet, many 
humorous speeches were made; it wasa 
very enjoyable occasion. 

The National Exhibition was magnifi- 
cent—the bee section being well filled 
a with honey, in various forms. 

never saw or tasted such delicious hone 
before. It was both comb and extracted, 
light and dark, from all parts of Italy. 

Count Barbo, Count. Visconti, Dr. Du- 
bini, Prof. Sartori, and. others did every- 
thing possible to entertain the visitors— 
and all sent their best regards to the Edi- 
tor of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
wished he were with them, to enjoy the 
occasion. Ep. BERTRAND. 

We are glad to see that the Congress 
met the question of ‘‘ breeding for the 
best”? fairly and impartially. We 
have long known and urged through 
the BEE JOURNAL that, as a rule, not 
enough attention was paid by the Ital- 
ian exporter in the breeding and selec- 
tion of queens for export; indeed, 
many of them have been worse than 
worthless. Sig. Sartori undoubtedly 
gave the true explanation when he 
remarked that ‘‘ such careful breeding 
should not be expected for the low 
price now paid for queens.”? With the 
low price for export queens in Italy, 
combined with our pernicious dollar- 
queen system here, it is not a matter 
for wonder that many fail to recognize 
the superiority of the Italian bees ; and 
this, too, has made it possible for our 
scientific breeders to develop better 
strains of Italian bees than they have 
in Italy. The five main points enum- 
erated by Mr. Ed. Bertrand regarding 
queen-rearing are well chosen. 


-_<——- >< 


Bee Eater.—I send you a “‘bee eater” 
of some sort, together with his prey. 
I have often seen them in my apiary, 
but could never, until to-day, prove 
them guilty of the murder of my pets. 
Please give me name and general 
characteristics. Rose P. THRALL. 

San Marcos, Tex., Sept. 22, 1881. 

[The strange looking insect sent by 
Rose P. Thrall is the Praying Mantis 
(Mantis Carolina), and receives the 
name Praying Mantis from its devo- 
tional attitude, as it seems to be on its 
knees. Itis a Southern insect, though 
I have received it from Indiana, with 
the same report as to its preying upon 
bees. It belongs, with the crickets 
and grasshoppers, to the order Or- 
throptera, and is closely allied to the 
walking-stick of our northern States, 
the spectrum femoratum, which, in a 
general way, it strongly resembles. 
Unlike the most of the locust order, 
it is strongly predaceous, and is even 
cannibalistic,as it willeat its!own kind. 
It has been reported to eat grass- 
hoppers, and it has been recommended 
to introduce it in localities to which it 
is not a native, as an abettor in the 
work of insect destruction. Unless it 
is a serious pest, as a “ bee eater,” 
which I think is probably not true, 
our southern friends better overlook 
its minor faults, and cherish it as a 
friend. Although this queer looking 
insect looks like our walking-sticks, it 
has wings, though the female is not 
able to fly. Itseggs are glued together 
in a flat oval mass, and attached to 
some leaf or twig. The Praying Man- 
tis is entirely safe, and may be fear- 
lessly handled. The attitudes which 
it strikes as it is handled are alto- 
gether odd and comical. I wish the 
lady would send me several more of 
them, and any other Texan insect will 
be very thankfully received.—A. J. 
Coox.] 








For the etait Bee Journal. 
Improvement of the Race of Bees. 


DR. I. P. WILSON, 


Since receiving the $10 prize offered 
by Rev. E. L. Briggs, of Wilton, Iowa, 
for the best Italian queen, I have re- 
ceived several letters of inquiry with 
reference to my strain of bees, where 
they came from, etc., and with your 
permission, Mr. Editor, I will answer 
those inquiries through the AmErI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL. 

I purchased my first Italian queen 
about 8 years ego of Rev. A. Salis- 
bury, of Camargo, Ill., but lost her 
from want of a proper knowledge of 
introducing her. I then sent to Mr. 
Oatman, and procurred from him a 
very nice queen, also received through 

ou a “ perfect beauty” from Aaron 

enedict, of Bennington, Ohio, and 
also through you an imported queen 
from Charles Dadant & Son, of Ham- 
ilton, Il]. I have purchased quite a 
number of queens from other breed- 
ers, but all being the leather-colored 
Italians, and not uniformly marked, 
I disposed of them in one way and 
another, and set about breeding from 
the Oatman, Benedict and the Da- 
dant queens. The first year I raised 
all my queens from the Oatman stock, 
but found that this queen did not al- 
ways duplicate herself, in fact, her 
queen progeny was far from being sat- 
isfactory ; her drones were also dark. 
I raised all the drones I could from 
my imported queen, and as few as pos- 
sible from my other queens. I did 


this by placing one or two new drone 
combs in the center of the colony con- 
ae 


the imported queen, and re- 
moved every drone cell I could find in 
the other colonies. My neighborhood 
was full of black bees, and I only suc- 
ceeded in getting 2 or 3 purely ferti- 
lized queens the first summer. The 
following and subsequent summers I 
furnished all the queen cells I could 
to my neighbors, and aided in every 
way I could the introduction of pure 
Italian bees. Year after year I worked 
tery | in this direction, accomplishing 
but little that was satisfactory, until 
the present season. 

Last fall there were over 200 colo- 
nies of bees in Burlington, and this 
spring there were less than 25, and 12 
of this number were my own. This 
furnished me a ‘*‘ golden opportunity 
to purely Italianize my bees and cross 
them as I desired. 

During the summer of 1879-80, I bred 
my queens from the one I received of 
Mr. Benedict. The past summer I 
have had things pretty much my own 
way, and have had my queens nearly 
all purely mated with my best drones. 
When using one queen for breeding 
queens, I allowed her to produce as 
few drones as possible, and_selected 
those colonies from which I wished 
drones, and encouraged them to raise 
all the drones possible. In this way, 
the queens trom the Benedict stock 
were impregnated from the drones of 
the Oatman queen, or the imported 
one. In this way I have crossed from 
the three queens named year after 
year, destroying every queen that did 
not suit me after she was tested, until 
I found myself the happy possessor of 
40 colonies of the finest looking bees I 
ever saw. This work has been an ex- 
pensive one, for when I would find @ 
queen not up to the standard in some 
small particular, I would decapitate 
her, and thereby interrupt the work of 
the colony at a time when a great loss 
of honey would be the result, but at 
such a time a poor queen may vitiate 
your apiary, for her drones are almost 
sure to be successful in meeting more 
queens than any others, at least it has 
seemed so to me. : 

It has been stated by. some that 
white combs will produce ight-colored 
queens, while dark combs will ~ 
duce darker queens. I have not founc 
this statement to be true, but there 
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can be no doubt about new combs pro- 
ducing larger workers than old ones, 
and for this reason it is not well to 
use combs that are 3 or 4 yearsold. In- 
deed, we would have larger bees if the 
brood comb was renewed every year, 
et I do not know that it would be 
profitable to do so. ' 
There are many queens that will 
stand the test of purity, if you only 
examine their worker and drone pro- 
geny, but when you test them to see if 
they will produce young queens like 
their mother, they are found wanting. 
When the workers are uniformly well 
marked, it would seem that this queen 
rogeny should likewise be perfect, 
But I do not always find this the case. 
This is to me a most fascinating 
subject, and pleasure, rather than 
protit, has prompted me to give the 
“improvement of the race of bees” 
my careful and patient attention. 
Burlington, Lowa. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Are Cyprian Bees of Value to us? 


J. V. CALDWELL. 





There can be no doubt but that we 
need all the evidence and facts in the 
matter to arrive at the truth, and to 
satisfy ourselves as to which is really 
the best race of bees. All things con- 
sidered is what should be the constant 
aim of all unbiased and intelligent 
apiarists, and one of the best ways is to 
compare our experiences, and then 
take the bulk of the testimony. 

About the ist of July last I re- 
ceived from Mr. D. A. Jones an im- 
ported Cyprian queen, for which I 
paid him $10.00, thereby hoping to get 
one of his best queens, and have no 
doubt he sent me such. I introduced 
her at once to a queenless colony, and 
in due time she began to lay, and I at 
once reared queens from her brood for 
such of my customers as had ordered 
them. The queens were very good, 
so far as looks were concerned, but 
acted like i on the comb, nervous 
and fretful. The worker progeny of 
the old queen was always on the look- 
out for an opportunity to sting, ut- 
terly refusing to fill themselves with 
honey, but constantly roaming over 
the combs and from one end of the 
hive to the other, and, by merely 
pointing our finger at them, they are 
ready to fly at it and leave a sting, 
and, as we all know one sting is apt to 
be followed by another, this is a seri- 
ous fault. 

As to the qualities of the hybrids I 
know nothing, having shipped the 
ser queens as soon as fertile, and 

aving no desire to experiment farther 
with them and get the blood mixed 
with my princely Italians. I have 
raised no Cyprian drones, having re- 
ceived my queen too late, consequently 
my Italians are free from the taint of 
Cyprian blood. As to my Cyprian col- 
ony, I have decided to kill them and 
take their honey as soon as the honey 
season closes —- If they were 
extra good honey gatherers,it would,in 
a measure, compensate for their fero- 
cious natures, but in this they did not 
equal any of my Italians, though in a 
good colony, and having had but too 
or three combs removed to breed 
from. This is the result of my exper- 
iment with the noble Cyprian. 

Cambridge, Ill. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Bees in Australia. 





8S. MACDONNELL. 





Since I last reported the condition 
of the two colonies of Italian bees re- 
ceived by us from Mr. A. H. New- 
man, of Chicago, I have separated 
the attached combs in one of the 
hives. I found the number of bees to 
be very weak, as there were not more 
than sufficient to cover twocombs. I 
searched carefully for the queen but 
without success, and my fears of the 
hive being without a queen were 
Taised, until I was reassured by seeing 


center of the center comb, which 
patch of brood a week or more later I 
found had increased from about one 
inch to about five inches in diameter. 
The numerical weakness of the bees 
suggested the advisabilty of uniting 
a pp of black bees with them, 
and here I felt the want of that ad- 
vice from experienced and practical 
bee-keepers which appears to be so 
readilv given both personally and by 
print to all who ask with you in 
America. Asthe Pacific Ocean sepa- 
rates us from the source of advice, I 
found myself without a better guide 
in my emergency than my handbooks 
and bee-papers. As the colony, not- 
withstanding its weak condition 
showed sufficient vitality to increase 
its brood patch in the manner des- 
cribed, and bearing in mind that I 
had had no experience in uniting, and 
that my Italian bees were too valuable 
for an apprentice hand to practice 
uniting with, I deemed it advisable to 
choose the lesser of two evils, by leav- 
ing them alone. 

I have not yet had an opportunity of 
separating the attached frames of the 
second hive of Italians, but have sev- 
eral times opened it and found it 
somewhat better populated than its 
neighbor, although by no means 
strong. I therefore have hopes of 
seeing both colonies in a position to 
work well when summer approaches. 
So far I have been careful to avoid 
errors of commission in endeavoring 
to establish the Italian bee in these 
parts. I much dreaded offering any 
opportunity for robbing, when open- 
ing the two Italian hives, and have, 
therefore, made use of a bee-proof 
chamber for that operation “his, 
however, necessitates carrying the 
hive to the chamber, a proceeding not 
free from disadvantage. 

Sydney, Australia, Sept. 6, 1881. 


——— — 
For the American Bee Journal. 


The Golden Honey Plant Again. 


G. L. TINKER, M. D. 











In answer to some inquiries and asa 
matter of a interest, I will say 
that the golden honey plant is one of 
the largest of our indigenous plants. 
Upon measuring the height of the 
tallest plants I was surprised to find 
mate 1044 feet high, and the average 
height on rich, moist soils will not fall 
below 8 feet. On uplands where it 
os ape the finest and most numerous 
1eads of flowers, the height will ave- 
rage about 7 feet. In many cases 30 
stalks were counted from one root, on 
each stalk an average of 100 heads. 
each containing an average of 30 
florets, or a sum total of 90,000 honey 
receptacles or florets on asingle plant. 
The heads on each stalk run from 50 
to 275, and the florets on each head 
from 15 to 53. These facts were cal- 
culated from the number of seeds in 
each head, each seed having been 
crowned with one floret. 

The plant is a perennial, but will 
grow up from the seed and bloom the 

rst year, sending up only ove stalk. 
The second year two or more stalks 
sprout up and on some old plants as 
many as 82 stalks, all growing very 
high, were counted. 

he roots are large and the rootlets 
go down deep into the soil on uplands, 
and spread out two or three feet on 
lowlands. The foliage is dense, and 
where the plants are thickly, com- 
pletely shades the ground so that 
nothing else will grow. No animal 
will feed upon the plant and it would 
seem to be of no use except to furnish 
the richest nectar to the honey bee. 

The seed may be sown broadcast 
in the fall or any time during the win- 
ter, on prepared soil, or it may be 
sown in rows three or four feet apart. 
Many seeds, however, will come up 
and the plants take care of themselves 
if sown anywhere. After ripening, 
the seed becomes dry and mostly falls 
to the ground before winter. Many 
seeds have been on the ground some- 
time, but whether yw | will sprout or 
not without being subject to damp- 


ness and frost I am unable to say. 





asmall patch of sealed brood in the 


New Philadelphia, O., Oct. 7, 1881. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Red Clover Bees. 


R. SHERFY. 








The past winter here was alike de- 

structive to the bees. There were but 
few fruit blossoms in the spring to 
supply them for early breeding. Lo- 
cust and gay did well ; white clover 
contained but a small amount of nec- 
tar; had too much rain during the 
white clover season, keeping the bees 
only in a fair condition for breeding. 
About a week after the white clover 
ceased to bloom, the second crop of 
red clover began to yield a splendid 
flow of nectar, which lasted about 3 
weeks, the time being lengthened by 
several fields having been mown at 
different times. 
Out of 40 colonies under my control, 
36 worked diligently upon the red clo- 
ver. I have been breeding from my 
best colonies, and importing new blood 
when deemed necessary, with the view 
of obtaining a superior bee, and at last 
have had the exquisite pleasure of 
realizing my desires. 


I devoted but few of my colonies to 
surplus—nearly all to building up. 
One colony gave me about 25 lbs. of 
red clover — besides filling up 


of the main body of the hive. 


At the time that the red clover was 
in bloom, the air appeared to have the 
proper humidity for the secretion of 
nectar. The bees (Italians and well 
marked hybrids) worked as freely and 
as diligently upon the red clover as I 
have ever seen them work upon the 
white clover. I am not certain that 
my Italians possess a longer ligula 
than those of other apiarists, or that 
the corollas of the red clover in this 
section are shorter than those in other 
sections, but there is one thing that I 
am certain of, that is, we must havea 
strong bee if we wish to secure honey 
from red clover. The bee must have 
the power to force its head a certain 
distance into the corollas of the clover. 
I have noticed that many bees force 
their heads into the corollas and sip 
their contents, and with difficulty, ex- 
tricate themselves. We must com- 
bine ‘‘ strength with length of tongue” 
in order to secure Apis Americana. 
Gettysburg, Pa., Oct. 4, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Effect of Pollen on Bees in Winter. 


A. 





R. KOHNKE. 





Reading the very interesting dis- 
cussions of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ navn A in Lexington, Ky., I 
have particularly noticed the different 
opinions in regard to pollen, especially 
those entertained by Prof. Cook and 
Mr. C. F. Muth, as being of opposite 
characters. Now, as both montloanion 
are experienced bee-keepers, whence 
this diversity of opinion on a question 
as important as this one.is ? 

To arrive at a more certain conclu- 
sion, I will raise the following ques- 
tion: Will the presence of pollen in 
any large amount prove injurious to 
bees, provided they are all right in 
other respects ? It can hardly be sup- 
posed that the presence of a natural 
necessity in large amounts should in- 
duce bees to gluttony and cause sick- 
ness. How Prof. Cook could arrive at 
such a conclusion as he did without 
limiting his statement, I cannot per- 
ceive. Mr. D. A. Jones is most likely 
correct in presuming other causes 
which work the injury. Prof. Cook, 
in his prize essay on wintering bees, 
mentions 4 points to be observed: 1. 
A uniform temperature. 2. Plenty 
of wholesome food (to which not only 
honey, but pollen belongs). 3. Good 
queens. 4. Absorbents, 

Rev. E. L. Briggs, in his essay read 
at the Convention in Philadelphia, 
1876, enumerates also 4 causes of loss : 
1. Starvation. 2. Intense and pro- 
tracted cold. 3. a i moldy combs. 
4, Unwholesome food. 

Dr. Rush, in his essay, also read at 





that Convention, mentions 5 points to 
be observed; 1. Good, tight and dry 





hives. 2. Nodraftsof air. 3. A good 
queen. 4. Young bees. 5. Sealed 
honey. 

It is rather singular to note the 
omission of one point, which is as nec- 
essary to observe as any, orallof them 
for good wintering. That one point 
above all others is ‘‘ quietness.” This 
does not only mean not to disturb the 
bees by taking the hive apart, or mov- 
ing from one place to another, but 
there are many causes which may dis- 
turb them. It will have been noticed 
by all observing bee-keepers that bees 
are more sensitive to jars than noise. 
Anything that will impart a jar tothe 
hives will arouse the bees, elevate the 
temperature in the hive, and the bees 
filling themselves with honey, dis- 
tending their bodies and causing an 
undue accumulation of waste matter 
(feces) in them of which they cannot 
rid themselves in cold weather. The 
consequences can easily be foretold. 
Jarring of the hives may be imparted 
directly, or indirectly. Directly by 
mice, rats, cats, dogs, birds or other 
animals which gnaw, or poms or jump 
on the hives, or even by the bee-keeper 
himself, who raps on the hives to see 
if the bees are still alive. Indirectly 
by jarring the ground where the hives 
stand, which may be done by passing 
trains, fast driving of teams over the 
hard, frozen ground, as also by the 
running of larger animals as cows and 
horses ; by cutting and splitting wood, 
felling trees, etc. Such jars are con- 
veyed quite a distance through frozen 
ground, and it is absolutely necessary 
to protect the bees from them if we 
wish to be successful in wintering. 


Tosum u oh ign! may be caused 
by, 1, poor food, 2, want of plenty of 
young bees (caused by want of food in 
early fall, or poor queen). 3, disturb- 
ing the bees when they should enjoy 
perfect quietness. The first two points 
have been discussed repeatedly, but 
the third has never so much as ever 
received a eye notice. 

For this last reason I consider out- 
door winter preferable to movin 
them late in the fall into house or cok 
lar, as that is evidently a disturbance 
which should be proce against. For 
this reason, also, I am of the opinion 
that a large per cent. of bee-keepers 
wintering out-doors go to work too 
late in the fall to protect their bees 
from severe weather, disturbing them 
that way. Other causes may be dis- 
covered in course of time, but the 
presence of pollen, I think, will not be 
one of them. 

Youngstown, O., Oct. 16, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Season in Quebec, Canada. 


THOS. VALIQUET. 





The apicultural display at our Pro- 
vincial Exhibition, held in Montreal, 
in September, amounted to but little. 


There were a few colonies of Italian 
bees exhibited, but there had been no 
preparation made for bees, they conse- 
quently had to be placed at the side 
of a building on the ground. There 
was some honey in sections, also some 
extracted honey in pots, but it at- 
tracted very little attention on account 
of being placed among many other 
articles such as beets, potatoes, etc. 

Some of the bee-keepers present 
desired to form a Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, and I hope they may succeed. 

The honey crop in this Province is 

a little above an average; but white 
and alsike clovers failed; basswood 
yielded well, but was later than usual 
in blooming. Swarming has been 
lentiful. On the whole bee-keepers 
nave had a very fair year in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. The hives are well 
stocked with bees and honey. 

St. Hilaire, Quebec, Sept. 23, 1881. 
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Kentucky State Convention. 


The meeting was called to order at 
1 p. m., Oct. 12, at Exposition Build- 
ing. by Dr. N. P. Allen, President. 
“he minutes of last meeting were 
read and adopted. 


Several new members were added to 


the list, and old members renewed 
membership by payment of the annual 
fee of 50 cts. 

The Secretary stated that he had a 
letter from the manager of the Galt 
House, offering to provide rooms for 
the meeting of the Association free of 
charge, and to make hotel rates for 
delegates $2.50 per day. 

President Allen then read his an- 
nual address, as follows : 

Another year has passed, another 
harvest has ended since we last met in 
convention. Winter, spring and sum- 
mer have all come and gone, and au- 
tumn is at hand with its ripened fruits 
and withered flowers—with its brown 
and seared leaf, which tells us of the 
evening of life which is fast approach- 
ing. We look back over the days and 
months that are gone, and meditate 
upon the toils and labors, successes 
and disappointments, joys and sor- 
rows which were the portion of us all 
as we passed through them. Our lives 
have been spared, and we would re- 
turn thanks to God, the giver of all 
our blessings, for his tender mercies 
and loving kindness. 

The past winter was unusually long 
and extremely cold. Many colonies of 
bees perished before spring opened. 
Many —> were so depleted by the 
death of whole colonies and the heavy 
loss in those that survived, that there 
were not bees enough in early spring 
to build up rapidly from the spring 
flowers, but in couirse of time the weak 
became strong, and the poor became 
rich, and the increase by artificial or 
natural swarming soon filled the empty 
hives, and in favored localities, a fair 
crop of ry! was gathered in the 
early part of the season. But in the 
midst of the white clover harvest the 
rains failed, the excessive heat parched 
the earth, and the honey flow ceased. 
The crop was cut short—a long pro- 
tracted drouth set in, and not only 
bees suffered, but stock and crops of 
all kinds shared the common fate. 
But the late rains revived vegetation, 
and the fall flowers, such as the smart 
weed, the golden rod and the aster, 
have enabled our bees to regain their 
depleted stores, so that in most cases 
they have sufficient for winter. 

I had hoped to have a statistical re- 
ort to lay before you of bees and 
10ney in the State, but can only refer 

you to the reports of Vice-Presidents 
for such information. 

1 recommend that a Vice-President 
be appointed for every county in the 
State, and that they be required to 
make a report at your annual meet- 
ings of the number of colonies and 
amount of honey in their respective 
counties ; also the kind of flowers fur- 
nishing the crop, and any other items 
of interest to bee-keepers. By this 
means the best localities in the State 
for locating apiaries can be ascer- 
tained, and the honey resources of the 
State developed. 

I would also recommend that more 
attention be given to the cultivation 
of honey producing trees, shrubs and 
plants for bee pasturage. This can be 
done by planting in fence corners, 
roadsides and waste places, with such 
trees, shrubs and plants as produce 
honey. Of the trees, we would recom- 
mend the poplar, linden, elm, maples, 
willows, locusts and persimmon. Of 
the shrubs, the sumac, coralberry, 
gooseberry and raspberry, and such 
plants as grow without cultivation, as 
the motherwort, catnip, Simpson 
honey plant, also white and sweet clo- 
vers. All of these have honey-pro- 
ducing flowers. Quite a number of 
honey-producing flowers are also rec- 





ommended for cultivation in our gar- 
dens and fields that answer a two-fold 
purpose, the hay and seed crop bein 
valuable for stock, as well as afford- 
ing rich pasturage for the honey bee. 
The various clovers, such as white clo- 
ver, alsike clover, Japan clover, meli- 
lot and Bokhara, are all valuable 
honey plants. 

We notice quite an interest is being 
manifested by bee-keepers in books 
on bee-culture and in bee periodicals. 
We now have a BEE JOURNAL pub- 
lished by Thomas G. Newman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. No bee-keeper can afford 
to do without its weekly visits, as its 

ages are brimful of the latest and 
est news. 

We notice with pleasure the pro- 
gress made in the modes of obtaining 
and marketing the honey crop. Many 
are using the one and two-pound sec- 
tions for comb honey, and the one and 
two-pound glass jars for extracted. 
These neat little packages, put it in 
fancy shape, thus making it more at- 
tractive, and in small quantities, thus 
bringing it in the reach of all classes 
of consumers. 

We also have for the encouragement 
of the bee fancier the different races 
of the honey bee from which to select ; 
new bees are being imported from 
er to year. New inventions are 

eing made in apiarian implements, 
hives, honey boxes and sections. 
Comb foundation is being used in the 
brood department as well as the sur- 
plus honey department. 

In conclusion, allow me to wish you 
a prosperous session, and success and 
happiness in all your undertakings. 

Dr. Allen said that Mr. Jones, of 
Canada, stated at the Lexington meet- 
ing that he would guarantee that one 
acre of Bokhara clover would produce 
1,000 lbs. of honey. He uses it exclu- 
sively for bee pasture. He sows in 
strips across the ground, the plants 
growing 4 and 5 feet high, and falling 
on the open strips. The next year the 
open strips are seeded, and are covered 
with the new growth, and the old 
strip becomes vacant. Dr. A. thought 
this clover would grow here. 


Dr. Kaye sogueies that winter tur- 
nips be added to the list of honey 
plants. Mr. Craycraft also advocated 
Scotch kale. 

W. Cook, Dr. Kaye and A. Schnei- 
der were appointed a committee on 
resolutions, with instructions to take 
up the President’s address. 

I. B. Nall, Treasurer, read his re- 
port, which was adopted. 

The President then appointed the 
yg a committee on nominations: 
Dr. L. E. Brown, William Cook and 
A. W. Kaye, to report on Thursday 
ey 

The Secretary read a letter from 
Mr. W.T. Sears, regretting that owing 
to sickness he could not prepare his 
article. The President ewe that 
a discussion on ‘ Transferring of 
Bees ” be held. 

W. Cook moved that the President 
appoint some member to write an ar- 
ticle on transferring. 

Mr. Williams amended by request- 
ing that the President write such an 
article, and publish it in the Farmers’ 
Home Journal, which motion, as 
amended, prevailed. 

The President, while accepting, sug- 
gested the discussions on the subject. 


Mr. Cook thought it best for persons 
who have transferring to do should do 
it themselves, as the way in which 
they may learn. He said last spring 
he had an old Langstroth hive to 
transfer. He propped up one side, 
smoked the bees, took off legs, and 
one side out, took out the combs and 
brushed off the bees all right. But 
just then all his own and all his neigh- 

or’s bees made an attack upon him. 
All the bees in the neighborhood were 
on the war path. But after a while he 
got his bees in the new hive and left a 
small ee Still the bees were not 
satisfied, and continued to fight one 
another. Water failed to appease 
them, Next morning the battle be- 
gan aap. sae a half gallon of bees 
were left dead in front of the hive. | 
He stopped the opening until next 
day, when quiet was restored, and the 





hive is now doing well. He thonght 
it would pay anyone to transfer from 
old-fashioned to Langstroth hives, but 
it should not be done out-of-doors and 
among other hives. 

Dr. Allen, in transferring comb, pre- 
fers to tie the comb into the frame 
with cotton twine. He says the comb 
should be cut to fitthe frame. Hede- 
monstrated his plan. He first smokes 
and puts on a swarming box. He then 
thumps on the hive and the bees go 
into the swarming box. He has a 
transferring board, and after remov- 
ing the comb to a room, it is fitted to 
the new frames, which are then tied 
in with the twine. He throws out all 
the drone comb, and keeps the honey 
comb as much as — at the top 
and atends. The brood comb is put 
near the center of frame. Theframes 
are then set in the new hive and filled 
out with empty frames, when the hive 
is set where it is to stand. Location 
can be changed if desired when trans- 
ferring. 

H. H. Littell does not use twine in 
transferring, as the bees pull at it to 
get it out of the hive. He prefers to 
transfer in a honey season; proceeds 
as the President does, except he tacks 
a light strip across one side of the 
frame, inserts the comb, turns it and 
tacks a strip on the other side. Ina 
day or two the strips can be removed 
without difficulty. He thinks bees 
should be examined frequently. Has 
8 colonies which have done well until 
the drouth came on; but as_ bees 
robbed groceries so badly, he thought 
he would have to remove them to the 
country. He uses Langstroth hives. 
He thought hives should be painted 
inside, as the bees would not then con- 
nect the comb in frames with the 
hive. 

The President objects to strips, be- 
cause in using them he found it de- 
stroyed so much of the brood. 

Mr. Knight uses pins stuck through 
holes in the frame, and where the 
comb is in pieces he uses twine. 

A member stated his plan of fasten- 
ing comb in frame was by a slot 
lengthwise at bottom of frame. 

Col. Maginness extended the cour- 
tesy of the Exposition to members of 
the society, and was voted a resolu- 
tion of thanks. 

“ James Erwin’s essay was read, on 
1€ 


Pleasures and Profits of Bee-Culture. 


The study of nature ever brings with 
ita pure and — source of enjoy- 
ment not found in the busy marts of 
trade andcommerce. Perhaps no class 
of manual laborers have freer access 
to this source of pleasure than the pro- 
fessional apiarist. To him, the study 
of nature in the wonderful transfor- 
mations which insect life undergoes, 
and the delightful harmony which pre- 
vails in this insect kingdom, is a part 
of his daily observation. Andin quiet 
communion with the visible forms of 
the great architect, in the realm where 
instinct is supposed to sit as umpire, 
the reflective mind is insensibly led to 
contemplate the possibilities of created 
existence, in a state where the will of 
Him ‘“‘who doeth all things well,” 
shall be universallaw. Man’s natural 
love for the beautiful, may also be 
gratified in the adornment of grounds, 
construction of hives, the cultivation 
of rare species, and in the study of 
Jlants and flowers, while the period of 
eisure afforded in the winter season, 

ives time for study and recreation. 
These things beget an enthusiasm, 
which lightens toil, and makes bee- 
keeping one of the most delightful of 
occupations. 

But I come now to the second divi- 
sion of my subject, Profits, which, to 
the practical mind, will be of first im- 
eee. The —— is, Can_bee- 

eeping be made profitable? I an- 
swer, yes. This conclusion is not de- 
rived merely from theory, but from 
considerable experience in the care 
and cultivation of bees. It isa matter 
of positive knowledge that bees, when 
intelligently managed, will pay a lar- 

er per cent. upon the capital and la- 
Sor invested, than almost any other | 
business. Yet, while this is the case, 
it is not every one that can succeed in 





this avocation. Indeed, if they could 
it would be an exception to all other 
lines of business; men fail in every 
business, but the failure isin the man, 
and not in the business. I have 
premised that bee-culture, as an avo- 
eation or profession,contains the ele- 
ments of success. Bees have been 
cultivated by man since the earliest 
ages, but it is only within the past de- 
cade that the science of bee-culture 
has received that attention from 
thinking men, that its importance de- 
mands. And in this, as in other lines 
of business, it is only thinking men 
that can achieve any marked success, 
This is the age of brains—an age in 
which men are developing all the re- 
sources of wealth which a bountiful 
Providence has provided. AndasGod 
has provided the health-giving, life- 
sustaining nectar in abundance in the 
myriad of beautiful flowers that deck 
our fields and forests, and also provi- 
ded the bees to gather it, and endowed 
them with instincts which lead them 
to store it up in quantities far exceed- 
ing their own wants, it would seem 
that the beneficent Creator intended 
that man should utilize these gifts, 
and make them conducive to his own 
well being. 

I shall now come to consider those 
qualifications which bespeak the suc- 
cessful apiarist. And first of all, I 
would say in general terms, that he 
should possess a thorough knowledge 
of the requirements of the business. 
This would include a knowledge of the 
natural history, habits and instincts of 
bees; a knowledge of the best hives 
and implements in use; also a knowl- 
edge of the honey resources of the lo- 
eality in which he should choose to lo- 
cate. The practical management of 
bees at different seasons and under 
different circumstances, and how to 
produce the most honey in the most 
marketable condition, can only be 
learned by practical experience in the 
apiary. Of course, the amount of 
honey produced will vary in different 
localities, and in the same locality in 
different seasons. In our locality (Al- 
len county), where the extractor is 
used and only strong colonies kept, I 
think an average of 40 lbs. per colony, 
one year with another, a good yield. 
This (when it is remembered that one 
man Can easily care for 100 colonies), 
at the average price of 10 cts. per Ib., 
will give $400—fair wages, considering 
that the bees will not require more 
than 6 months’ labor during the year. 

I think, however, that thes greatest 
benefit to be derived from associated 
effort, is the diffusion of knowledge 
among the agricultural classes in re- 
gard to the true principles of scienti- 
fic bee-culture, as by these means, in 
time, perhaps enough will engage in 
the pursuit to develop the honey re- 
sources of the State, and thus add to 
the revenues of the State a source of 
wealth now undeveloped. 


Reports on Wintering Bees. 


The President wintered 40 colonies, 
lost 1; received 2,000 lbs. honey ; had 
3 natural swarms; made 3 swarms, 
and has 45 strong colonies, rich in 
stores. Thought he had at present 500 
lbs. surplus honey. 

Dr. Brown commenced with 33; lost 
13; had 4 natural swarms; got 500 lbs. 
honey ; wintered on summer stands. 

W. Cook put 5 colonies into winter 
quarters ; lost none ; has made 5, and 
had 4 natural swarms; lost 3; has 12 
colonies now ; has taken 60 Ibs. honey; 
every hive but 2 has a surplus. _ 

G. W. Ashby had 33 colonies in the 
fall; lost 22; wintered on summer 
stands; took 300 lbs. honey; has 30 
now, all but 2 in good condition. 

Mr. Littell, Louisville, started the 
winter with 5 colonies in Langstroth, 
double-wall hives; saved all; had 4 
swarms, saved 3, and has 8 colonies in 
good condition ; fed the weaker ones 
on sugar during the fall ; took 90 lbs. 
honey. t ; 

Dr. Kaye started with 30 colonies, 
half of them weak ; lost 14 from ina- 
bility to attend them; had 4 natural. 
and 12 artificial swarms; yield of 
honey, 500 Ibs.; has now 25 colonies in 
good condition ; fed some grape sugar 
during the drouth to encourage In- 
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crease of bees. 
chaff hives. 


He has Langstroth 


Mr. Kansler, Spencer county. Ind., 


had 21 colonies on 


summer stands pro- 


tected by corn stalks, with paddin 
under the cap ; lost 3 in winter, unitec 
6, which left 12; clover was killed and 
bees gathered no surplus honey. 


Mr. Hamilton, 


Louisville, had 48 


colonies in fall, 26 in spring ; took 700 
lbs. honey; wintered on summer stands 
packed with 8 inches of straw; has 
mostly Faulkner hives. 


Mr. Schneider, 
with 35; all but 9 


fers cellar wintering; 


Louisville, started 
in dry cellar; pre- 
has mostly 


Langstroth hives; lost 2 in cellar; 
kept the temperature at 40° to 48°.; 
sold 8 hives; increased by artificial 


means to 35 again 


; had 500 Ibs. honey; 


there should be upward ventilation ; 
those in cellar, where he took off tops, 


did best. 


Dr. Allen agreed with Mr. S. in this. 


L. Hofstetter, 


Louisville, com- 


menced in spring of 1880 with 14 colo- 


nies, and increased to 28; fed on 


lu- 


cose ; lost 14 in winter; had 200 lbs. 
honey ; those he divided and fed did 


not do as well as the others. 


He pre- 


ferred using glucose to sugar syrup, 
because the latter granulates in spring. 

Mr. Moberly, Hardin county, put 
into winter quarters 40 colonies in 


Langstroth hives ; 


covered top of hives 


with old quilts ; lost but 1, and had 6 


swarms ; took 400 


bees are now in good condition. 


to 500 lbs. honey; 
He 


will not feed glucose, but prefers gran- 


ulated sugar syruy 


). 


Mr. Littell said even if the sugar 
syrup granulates the bees will dissolve 
it, if provided with water. 


Mr. McConnell, 


Shelby county, Ky., 


put into winter quarters 65; lost 14; 
wintered in common frame hives on 


summer stands; 


used carpeting on 


top with a little straw on it, and in 
other ways; found those with straw 
on top did best ; had but 600 or 700 Ibs. 
of honey this season; had 24 natural 
swarms, but divided some; fed some 
honey to weak ones; has 69 in good 
condition now. His bees are mixed. 
Mr. Crayeraft, Salem, Ind., putinto 
winter quarters 41 colonies in double- 
wall hives; lost all but 3 from dysen- 
tery ; thinks it was caused by bees fill- 
ing hives in the fall with fruit juices. 
Mr. Knight, Oldham county, put 17 
colonies into winter quarters; lost 3, 


and 1 in spring. 


Has now 28. 


Mr. Ladler, Jefferson county, win- 
tered 3; increased to 8; made 300 lbs. 
of good honey; all are now in good 
condition; wintered with quilt only 


on top 


The President appointed Mr. Hof- 


stetter, Mr. A. 


Schneider and Mr. 


Moberly a committee on apiarian sup- 


plies. 


Adjourned to meet at 70’clock p. m. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Called to order at 7 p. m., an essay 
by Dr. Ed. Drane, Eminence, Ky., 


was read, on 


Bee-Keeping a Specialty. 

When I first caught the bee fever 
and began to make bee-keeping a suc- 
cess, 1 thought everyone that loved 
honey ought to keep bees—at least a 
few colonies, to gather the pure nectar 
offered as a free gift to all, or any who 


may choose to receive it. 


But | have 


seen so many bungling attempts at 


bee-keeping—hav 


e had such poor suc- 


cess in persuading others to learn how 
to keep and treat their bees, so as to 
reap a profit, that henceforth, instead 
of advising people to keep bees, will 
insist that they study apiculture first ; 
then, if they choose, they can make 


profitable use of their 


Any one might 


knowledge. 
me pee medicine 


without having studied the profession, 
and but few of his patients would ever 
expose his ignorance, for they would 
be buried out of sight. 

All the professions, trades and vari- 
ous pursuits in life are fast drifting 


into specialties. 











One M. D. makes a 


spoctenty of treating the eye, another | vention at Lexington, which will be 
the ear, another the bowels or lungs ; | published 

one merchant makes a specialty of | 
ready-made clothing, one of piece | same ground of ‘*‘ comparing advanta- 
goods, one of hats, one of toys, etc., 
and the most successful in the various 
pursuits are educated, or have been! will only continue that article, and 


educated and fitted for the business 
they follow—the doctor, lawyer and 
merchant, in schools and colleges for 
their especial training. We should 
advise people to study bee-keeping 
first, and then to keep bees, if they 
like. When the average owner of a 
few colonies of bees sees the little busy 
bee coming in with pollen early in the 
spring, he suddenly, spasmodically, 
all at once resolves to learn bee-cul- 
ture. There is honey in it, and he 
likes honey. But his knowledge must 
not cost him a cent of money, nor 
more than a few hours’ time. ence, 
the first opportunity, he hails the first 
bee-keeper he meets and invites him 
to lecture then and there on bee-cul- 
ture, and expects to learn it all in 10 
minutes; or more likely invites him 
home with him, or to come in the near 
future and examine his bees and show 
him everything necessary to be done 
in order to make bee-keeping a suc- 
cess, and if advised to read, is always 
ready with the reply, ‘‘I have not 
time.” Two chances to one the bee- 
keeper he has applied to for instruc- 
tions is the wrong man, who has never 
been to school and read the proper 
books on bee-keeping, but he feels 
flattered in proportion as he is igno- 
rant, and with great generosity, and 
perhaps more ignorance, gives the ap- 
slicant bad advice, which will result 
in ruin and loss if followed. There- 
fore, I think we should caution or ad- 
monish novices in bee-culture, or those 
who contemplate keeping bees, to be- 
ware of whom they take advice; gra- 
tuitous advice is generally looked upon 
as like bad medicine. 

I believe that if the number of suc- 
cessful bee-keepers was double what 
it is now, and the ye of honey 
was increased in the same ratio, the 
consumption of honey would be in- 
creased and popularized in even a 
greater ratio, and that bee-keeping 
would be more profitable than now. 
I have no fears of an over-production 
of honey. Just have it in merchanta- 
1- shape, so that it can be handled 
like lard, meats, sugar, or butter and 
cheese, and the world will consume it 
at good prices ; but such will not be 
the case until bee-keeping becomes 
more of a specialty. 

Mr. Hofstetter said he thought all 
persons who liked keeping bees should 
be advised to do so, but, as a profes- 
sional bee-keeper and honey producer, 
he did not think it advisable for bee- 
keepers to advise the public generally 
to go into the business, as it would 
bring them in strong competition with 
ourselves, and tend to lessen our 
profits. 

Dr. Allen thought that some were 
adapted to one profession, and some 
to others, and thatonly acertain class, 
not one scarcely in a hundred, would 
succeed in bee-keeping. He once 
thought all persons should nop bees, 
but he had changed now, and thought 
only those who were adapted to the 
business should be advised to keep 
them. 

Mr. Schneider thought the matter 
would regulate itself, and those not 
fit would soon give it up in disgust. 
He did not fear the competition. 

Mr. Cook argued that bee-keeping 
was not a specialty. It requires no 
particular talent, no more than to 
raise corn, make cheese or raise fruits. 
He thought bee-keeping might be well 
extended among the people as any 
other business. 

Mr. Williamson remarked that Mr. 
Newman had said that the demand for 
American honey in Europe was on the 
increase, and that it could never be 
filled, as with increase of supply the 
increased demand arose. 

An essay by W. T. Stewart, Emi- 
nence, Ky., was read, on 


Honey Producing Plants and How to Cul- 
tivate Them. 





As I furnished an article on this 
same subject for the National Con- 
in the AMERICAN BEE 
OURNAL, I shall now go over the 
ges and disadvantages in order to 

now what is best to cultivate,” but 


give a few brief hints as to lawn- 
planting of honey producing plants. 

As I have wee ged shown in the for- 
mer article that figwort (or Simpson 
honey plant), motherwort, catnip and 
melilot are the 4 best plants my 
knowledge) for cultivation, I willnow 
give you a practical pen-picture of a 
most beautiful lawn or door yard, and 
especially beautiful to a bee-keeper, 
and passers-by will, from the novelty 
of plan, pronounce it superb, as I know 
from experience. While I am in my 
sang ee foe studio at the front of my 
door yard with about an acre of lawn 
_ which m a yeas | is located) be- 
ween my gallery and dwelling, I often 
hear such remarks as ‘“‘ Just look at 
that yard,ain’t it beautiful?” ‘Here 
is that pretty yard that I told you 
about.” ‘* He’s got the prettiest yard 
in town, ain’the?” ‘* He is aperfect 
genius; can take a patch of weeds and 
make it look pretty. Ineversawsuch 
a man, he never stops fixing pretty 
things.” Now, while I enjoy all this 
praise, I at the same time enjoy see- 
ing my bees working on almost over. 
thing growing in this yard. My pretty 
weeds are all honey producers, you 
know, and did not come there by acci- 
dent, either. Now I tell you how to 
do it, and after you have once seen 
such a lawn, you will be surprised at 
its grandeur, and why you had not 
thought of all this before. 

To makea beautiful mound, or what 
will appear to be a mound, yet is only 
level ground, plant that which grows 
tallest in the center of a ring orcircle, 
next tallest outside of that, and so on 
down to a creeping ground plant. For 
instance, you want a mound twelve 
feet across, six or eight feet high in 
center, gradually sloping off lower 
until it is on a level with the ground. 
You will first mark it off in rings, say 
eighteen inches apart. Now trans- 
_ in the center ring eight or ten 

ne plants of figwort; it grows six to 
eight feet high, filled with beautiful 
seed pods as large as buckshot. Next 
row transplant with golden rod; 
grows four to six feet high. Next 
row plant in spider plant ; three to five 
feet high, and its pretty pink flow- 
ers contrasting strikingly with the 
golden rod. Next row transplant 
with motherwort and catnip mixed 
equally ; two feet high; bloom white. 
Next row plant princess feather; 
bloom is scarlet and an _ excellent 
honey plant. Next row, white mus- 
tard ; one foot high ; bloom golden yel- 
low. Next row transplant pepper- 
mint; bloom white. Lastrow, ground 
ivy, a emer, | vine, and good for 
bees. This will, when grown up, ap- 

ar to be a costly mound, most 
eautiful to the eye of man or bee. 
We can make a basin in the same way 
by reversing the plants, putting the 
lowest in the center,and soon. Bya 
little study and ingenuity in planting 
we can contrive many pretty designs 
that cost nothing, and have every 
plant to pay ay | as well as vege- 
tables in a garden. Plant in groups of 
various colored bloom and varied 
foliage, too, among our _ bee-hives, 
——s them contrast with the color 
of the hives,ete. Planta rowof bass- 
wood, poplar, locust, elm or maple all 
round the-fence,and keep trimmed 
nicely. Plums, pears and cherries 
among your hives for shade, honey 
and fruit; gooseberries, currants and 
raspberries can all be made orna- 
mental in the shape of hedges around 
poultry yards, garden walk,, etc., and 
all are good honey plants, too. 

For trellises, around porches, veran- 
das and windows as a running vine, 
there is nothing superior to the Cle- 
matis for beauty, shade or honey. 
Various colored hollyhocks may be 
used to advantage in grouping or sin- 

le ; it is also a good honey producer, 

ut better for pollen. A fewstalks of 
buckwheat worked in for variety or 
contrast, don’t look badly. Make a 
border of peppermint on each side of 
every. walk and outer edges of flower 
beds, and even around the door and 
gate, so that every time there is 
any passing around the clothing or 
feet will brush against the pepper- 
mint. In this way your lawn is con- 





stantly perfumed, and you will be 





surprised to see how much mint you 
can have growing in this way, and 
also surprised to see how the bees 
take to it through August and 7 
tember—just when they need it. If 
you have a low, wet spot on your 
rounds, plant there a clump of wil- 
ows. With a group of six or eight 
willows growing on your lawn you can 
make it the center of attraction. By 
bending and tying them together you 
can make them growin every con- 
ceivable ry ee ladders, hoops, 
etc., can be had growing; besides, it 
is beautiful as a shade tree, and one 
among the most useful of all honey 
roducers, because it comes so early 
in the spring and is full of nectar for 
early use. Planta tree of either elm 
or basswood (twelve feet apart is 
about right), one on each side of your 
ate; when they arrive at the right 
1eight bend and tie them together in 
the form of an arch; keep them tied 
until they have grown in that shape. 
An arch over the gate is pretty, and 
these trees are good for forage. 

Make a ring or diamond of ten feet 
in diameter and transplant into it 
dandelions six inches apart all around 
the outside, then fill up the center by 
transplanting wild turkey peas, thickly 
set. This is very pretty; early in 
spring the bed will be white as snow 
andthe border yellow. Both are good 
honey producers, and they come so 
very early that they are quite a luxury 
for our bees. A hedge all around the 
fences of motherwort is quite a bo- 
nanza. You will notice that most all 
the plants I have named for ornament- 
ing are suchas will only require plant- 
ing once, and come from the old root 
for years afterward. Remember, 
that it is the design and in the inge- 
nuity displayed in planting that at- 
tracts the attention of visitors more 
than the quality of plants. Common 
plants when ingeniously modeled are 
prettier than costly green-house plants 
scattered helter skelter, without any 
pretense to form ormodel. But when 
you have laid out beautiful models of 
common plants, your wife will be sure 
to improve their appearance by the 
addition of a few pet green-house 
plants, which are not honey producers 
themselves. But they won’tdrive the 
bees away from those that do produce 
it. When onge we have introduced 
this novelty in our town we will soon 
see our neighbors trying to imitate it 
more or less, because of the novelty 
of it (not for bee forage). But our 
bees will go over and appropriate it to 
their use just the same as if it was 
lenge | for them. But we must 

eep still as to the purpose of sucha 
lawn, and let people just think that 
the novelty of the thing is the main 
point, if we wish them to appreciate 
it or pattern after it on their own 
lawns. If people in general knew 
that such a lawn was intended for for- 
age for bees, it would lose half its 
charms in their estimation ; but work 
on, getting up novelties, and say noth- 
ing about the bee part of it, and you 
will see that it is contagious, and peo- 

le will gradually fall into novelty 
awn planting. 

Col. Nall was particularly pleased 
with the encouragement in this paper 
to beautify homes. Then that mint— 
no one but could find use for that. 

Dr. Allen thought the number of 
honey-producing plants might be in- 
creased around farms, and add to the 
supply of honey, especially in the fall. 

f r. Cook thought the wild aster an 
excellent honey-producing plant. It 
is spreading in Southern Kentucky in 
low, rich bottoms, and bees swarm 
around it. He also said the prick] 
ash was another useful plant. It will 
grow almost anywhere, blooms about 
mid-summer, and makes a large 
blossom bunch. Bees like it. e 
| said raspberries were good honey-pro- 
ducing plants, voth bloom and fruit of 
the red being excellent. The straw- 
berry was worthless for bees ; the pear 





blossom was not good for bees, but the 

ach first rate. Wild cherry is good, 

| but domestic kinds do not amount to 

much. Wild grape and crab are both 

|good. Among garden flowers the 

double varieties are valueless, but the 
single ones afford bee pasturage. 
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Dr. Allen said the honey of prickly 
ash was strong-flavored, and the honey 
gathered from it was not salable. It 
is not recommended by — F 

Mr. Schneider said the necessity 
was for plants to come into the space 
between fruit bloom and after the 
white clover. 

A gentleman stated that he had the 
spider plant and the Simpson honey 
aaah. The bees refused spider plant 
as long as the white clover was in 
bloom, but took to it when clover was 
gone. 

Mr. Schneider, in answer to a ques- 
tion, stated that buckwheat could not 
be depended upon, giving out honey 
only on oceasional years. 

Dr. Allen said coral berry was a 
valuable honey plant for fall. 

Dr. Kaye asked about corn, and the 
opinion was expressed that the bees 
gathered pollen, but not much honey. 

Mr. Cook thought the cow pea was 
a valuable blooming plant. : 

Dr. Kaye exhibited some beautiful 
honey. 

Adjourned till Thursday at 9 a.m. 


[Concluded next week. ] 


= a 


New York Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


The Eastern N. Y. Bee - Keepers’ 
Association held their 8th semi-annual 
Convention at Knowersville, Sept. 27. 

Called to order at 10 a. m., by Presi- 
dent W. D. Wright. 

Minutes of the last Convention were 
read and approved. The Treasurer’s 
report was read and approved. 

Question: What is the best method 
of marketing honey ? 

W. Tennant. I think we are in too 
much hurry to crowd our honey on the 
market. Is it best to report our crop 
and let the world know how much we 
have? It is bud on one account; it 
makes the buyers think the crop is 
large, and thereby we may lose; on 
the other hand,1 think it is best to 
report to the commission merchants, 
that they may have a better chance to 
fix the price and sell our honey. One 
commission merchant told me he was 
deceived last year, by the bee-keepers 
saying the crop was small, and thereby 
he held his price too high and had to 
carry some over. 

W.L. Tennant. I cut my surplus 
boxes down from 12 Ibs. to 5 lbs., and 
from that down to the 2 1b. prize box, 
and can get more honey now than with 
the larger ones; but some are calling 
for still smaller boxes. It is an impo- 
sition. Whyshould all use 1 Ib. boxes? 
A few may sell better. You should 
use the 2lb. boxes,and nail them strong 
so they will goto market without leak- 
ing or smashing. Make your box 5x6, 
so as to use regularsize glass, because 
it is always in the market, and we can 
obtain it on short notice,and cheaper, 
besides odd sizes cost more ; for every 
fraction of aninch you have to pay for 
an inch, the world over. 

A. E. Manum. I like the 1 Ib. box 
best; I can get just as much honey as 
in the 2 lb. boxes, and get 2 cents more 
per lb. for my honey. I can get the 
bees to work in them sooner by their 
being low, and when half full raise 
them up and put an empty set under 
them, and so on as needed. 

W.L. Tennant. I do without the 1 
lb. box entirely, and the price of honey 
in the 2 lb. box will be just as much as 
for the 1 lb. box. I must differ with 
Mr. Manum; they will make 25 per 
cent. more honey in the 21b. box. It 
is best to establish a medium box, nei- 
ther too large nor too small, which all 
can adopt, and then we can sell our 
honey to the poor,and all can afford to 
eat it. Now, isit best to sell our honey 
out-and-out, or send it to the commis- 
sion merchant to sell for us? The 
skin us alive. I think it best to sell 
out-and-out, and then we know what 
we are doing. 

A. E.Manum. My bees will cap 1 
lb. boxes better than 2 lb. boxes, and 
suit the market better. 

W. L. Tennant uses but one kind of 
box, placing it on top and not at the 
side, as they will not fill them out as 
well. 

A. E.Manum. I think sections or 
boxes 4 of an inch thick is plenty; 





bee keepers are using sections and 


crates too heavy; it takes more lum- 
ber, costs more in shipping, and people 
will buy the light box quickest. 

G. H. Adams. I like the 2 lb. box 
ja I tier them up, and they work 
well. 

F. Boomhover. I havehad colonies 
tiered up higher than my head with 1 
lb. boxes this summer, and took 190 
lbs. of honey from one colony. 

_G. Van. can get more without 
tiering up. : 

On a vote being taken, 16 were in 
favor of 2 lb boxes; for 1 lb. boxes, no 
hands up. Adjourned till 1 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Question: Which are the best bees 
for all purposes—blacks or Italians ? 

W.L. Tennant. Italians or hybrids 
for valleys where there is white honey; 
the backs on hill-tops, where the main 
crop is buckwheat. 

A. E. Manum. Cyprian bees are 
stingers. I likethe Syrian bees; they 
are very prolific, more so than the 
Italians; but as far as my experience 
goes, I like the Italians best. I think 
across between the Syrians and the 
Italians will be good; I have some, 
but not much experience with them 
yet; will test them next summer. 

uestion: If a black queen mates 
an Italian drone, or vice versa, how will 
the bees be marked ? 

W.L. Tennant. I canseeno differ- 
ence in which way they mate. 

W.D. Wright. One-fourth marked; 
one-half if mated the other way. 

Adjourned to meet at Central Bridge, 
on Tuesday, Jan. 10, 1882. 

N. D. WEsT, Sec. 


eee 


Northern Texas Convention. 


The bee-keepers of Northern Texas 
met at the Court House in the city of 
Sherman, Wednesday, Oct. 5, at 11 a. 
m., for the purpose of organizing a 
Bee- Keepers’ Association. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Col. Cock- 
rell, of Sherman, and Mr. W. A. Rob- 
inson was appointed Secretary. An 
opening address by the Hon. Joseph 
Bledsoe, who made an appropriate 
speech. The meeting then proceeded 
to organization. A committee on per- 
manent organization was appointed, 
consisting of Dr. A. F. Wright, W. F. 
Woodward and M.S. Klum. A com- 
mittee was also appointed to draft by- 
laws and a constitution, consisting of 
Messrs. J. L’ Mulkey, Dr. Brockette, 
E. P. Keywood, Hon. J. Bledsoe, J. 
H. Choice and M. H. Davis to report 
at a meeting called for Saturday, Oct. 
29, 1881, in the city of Sherman. 

After the appointment of this com- 
mittee, the meeting adjourned till 2 p. 
m., When the members reassembled, 
not as an association, but to discuss 
among themselves the different points 
in their profession. They had a very 
pleasant socia] meeting, and every one 
went away knowing something more 
of bee-culture than tliey did before. 

W. A..Rosrnson, Sec. 

@ The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Platteville, Grant Co., 
Wis.. Nov. 30, 1881. 

N. E. FRANCE, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 

« The Michigan State Bee-Keep- 

ers’ Association, will convene at Bat- 
tle Creek, on Thursday, Dec. 8, 1881. 
We have reason to expect one of the 
largest and most interesting meetings 
we have ever held. Let all arrange 
to be present. All District Associa- 
tions should send delegates. Each per- 
son should come with their best ex- 
yerience in their hands, ready to hand 
it over to the others of the fraternity. 
It is hoped that all will bring the full- 
est report possible from their region. 
Commutation rates are expected on 
railroads. . J. Cook, Pres. 

T. F. BINGHAM, Sec. 





@ A meeting will be held at Win- 
terset, Iowa, on Thursday, Nov. 3, 
1881, to organize a District Convention. 


All the apiarists of the vicinity, as 
well as from other States, are cordially 


iinvited. A. J. ADKISON. 





Goldenrods as Honey Plants.—I send 
a specimen of a weed that I wish to 
know the name of, and which is the 
main source of late honey here. It is 
almost frost and drouth-proof, blooms 
from the latter part of September un- 
til some time in November. My bees, 
which had ey a drop of honey 10 
days ago, have filled their hives and 
are beginning tocap the honey, which 
is almost all from this bloom. The 
plant grows on bottom lands, and at- 
tains a height of from 18 to 24 inches, 
and in some places forms a beautiful 
sea of golden yellow. 

Noau DEATON, 
Carthage, N. C., Oct. 10, 1881. 


[The specimen sent is a Solidago 
(goldenrod). There are several varie- 
ties, and all are excellent honey plants. 
—-ED.] 


Feeding Bees.—I had 8 colonies in 
the spring, have now 23; have taken 
303 lbs. of comb honey in prize boxes. 
The season was pretty good for a short 
time, but we have had such a severe 
drouth that bees have been doing no 
good for over 2 months. I fear many 
of them will starve to death unless fed 
pretty liberally. I brought home 100 
pounds of granulated sugar yesterday, 
made some syrup and fed on tables 2 
or 3 rods from the hives. In a short 
time there were thousands of bees at 
work at it, and some of them stayed 
with it all night, and they are at work 
at it yet, although itis sprinkling rain, 
and it is now 40’clock. Will this way 
of feeding do? JOEL BREMER. 

Lincolnville, Ind., Sept. 23, 1881. 


[It is not a good way to feed—-1. Be- 
cause it incites to robbing ; 2. If there 
are other bees in the neighborhood, 
you feed those as well as your own; 
3. You lose many bees by the fighting 
and besmearing which will more or 
less prevail. Feed inside, or at the 
entrance at night, being careful to 
avoid daubing the hive.--Ep.] 


Moving Bees.—I have 13 colonies of 
bees about half a mile from home ; will 
it do to movethem ? I amafraid they 
will return to the old place. Answer in 
the BEE JOURNAL. W-~P. Bonn. 

Quiet Dell, W. Va., Oct. 14, 1881. 

[You can move them any time, and 
any distance. After the removal is 
made, let the hives remain closed till 
about noon, then slant a board in front 
to partially obstruct the entrance,and 
release the bees. Let the boards re- 
main a few days. Theabove will also 
answer the query of J.C. Burns, Terre 
IIaute, Ind. Of course, such weather 
must be selected as will allow the bees 
a good flight soon after moving—Eb. ] 


‘Two Queens in one Hive.—One eve- 
ning in August, I was viewing one of 
my colonies through the observation 


glass at the end of the hive; Isawa|¥. 


fine young queen crawl around the 
end of a frame. In a day or two I 
opened the hive to examine my young 
queen. On the third frame was the 
cell from which she had emerged per- 
haps a week ago. On the fifth frame 
was the old queen all right and lively. 
I closed the hive and concluded she 
had dispatched her daughter. About 
a week later, a friend paid me a visit, 
and, as he had never seen a queen, I 
opened the same hive. On the second 
frame was my young queen. I re- 
moved 7 frames (leaving 2) looking 
for the old queen, and, not finding 
her, I closed the hive, thinking now 
that she was dead. A few days later 
a neighbor called, and I opened the 
hive again to show him the youn 

queen, when I was astonished to fin 

both old and —— on different 
frames. To-day I made another ex- 





amination, and found both on the 
same frame not more than 2% inches 
apart, both lively, and I discovered 
that my young queen has mismated, 
there being quite a number of hybrids 
about. I have a notion to pinch her 
head right some Will it be right or 
wrong? The old queen I purchased in 
1879, of D. A. Pike. She is nice and 
=, and her workers are good 
10ney gatherers. W. R. Young. 
Myersville, Md., Sept. 25, 1881. 


{If you do not want hybrids, you 
had better not keep the mismated 
queen, unless her mother is too old for 
wintering, or you can give the colony 
another in its place.—ED.] 


Deep Frames for Winter.—I have 
kept and handled bees for upwards of 
50 years ; during this time I have had 
almost all kinds of hives that were 
invented. For many years the only 
hives we used were the upright, square 
box, about 18 inches high, and the 
straw basket, and fire and brimstone 
were the only mediums through which 
to obtain the honey. While using 
these hives we knew nothing of win- 
ter killing or spring dwindling. [ 
now use none but the Langstroth 
hives. I prefer it on account of its 
convenience in manipulating bees and 
small honey boxes. Last fall I had 
still one of the old boxes, with an old 
colony, and old black combs. Think- 
ing it almost worthless I put it in the 
cellar without —_ attention, while 
those in Langstroth hives, all in good 
condition, had the best of care. The 
result was in the spring that all the 
bees in Langstroth hives were dead 
but one, and it very poor. Those in 
the old box-hive were as good as in 
the fall. This experience led me to 
the conclusion that a higher box than 
the Langstroth would be preferable 
for our climate to winter’ bees, I ac- 
rr made a hive, a model of 
which I send you by mail to-day. The 
proportions of the model are not cor- 
rect, it is too high. The small board 
in front is the middle of the box. The 
box inside is 10x13 inches and high 
enough to use the Langstroth frame 
placed in on the end as you see in the 
model. Here we have the Langstroth 
frame, the 2-lb. honey boxes, 12 in 
number, the same freedom of manipu- 
lating, and the old upright box all 
combined. I have also an additional 
entrance over the small board in front 
with a slide over for closing. What 
yt pred opinion about the box? Bees 
did pretty well with us this summer. 

D. LANTZ. 

Forreston, Ill., Sept. 29, 1881. 


[We do not think you will long be 
satisfied with your newhive. The ex- 
tra depth of frame will make it very 
inconvenient to manipulate, and we 
doubt its immunity from loss in win- 
tering. Certainly, last winter’s expe- 
rience was no guaranty of success for 
the ‘* old box hive.” —Eb. ] 


My Coming Bees.—Considerable is 
written about the coming bee ; I have 
a whole hive full of them. I was at 
work with them ashort time ago, when 
one of my neighbors came into the 
ard and took a position about 10 feet 
in front of the hive. I told him he 
would feel better to stand back of the 
hive with me; ‘‘ Oh,” said he, ‘* bees 
never sting me;”’ just then one took 
him on the end of his nose, and the 
last I saw of him he turned around 
the corner of the house, with tears 
running from both eyes,arms stretched 
full length, as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah! blast your gol darned bees!” 
These bees are little black fellows, and 
I took 48 1-pound sections from them. 

. . JAMES RONIAN. 

Villisca, Iowa, Oct. 11, 1881. 





«> The Western Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in 
Berlin, Ottawa, Co., Mich., Thursday, 
Oct. 27,1881,in Huntley’s Hall, at 10:30 
a.m. AJl interested are cordially in- 
vited. Wma. M. S. Dopagz, Sec. 

Coopersville, Mich., Aug. 29, 1881. 
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i Special Dotices. 


g@ Single copies pies of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


> eee 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

e 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


ooo ____— 


«> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 
>? 


Photogretn of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 


+> ese — 


ge When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well.as the 
new address. 


———__9e 07 o———_ 


« Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so nid paying the difference. 


7+ 8 oe 


eT Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 
* 


Deserving Articles are Always Ap- 
preciated.—The exceptional cleanli- 
ness of Parker’s Hair Balsam makes 
it popular. Gray hairs are impossible 
with its occasional use. wit 


——_—__##@ 


A Sample (copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to _ per- 
son. Any one intending to get up a 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


> @ 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the time to which 
ap have paid. Always send money 
»y postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 
+e @ oe 

Premiums.—For a club of 2 , weekly 
we give a copy of ‘‘ Bees and Honey: ve 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will give a 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; 
a copy of the JOURNAL for a year free: 
It will pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 


ese ____—___ - 


It is the Height of Folly to wait un- 
til you are in bed with disease you 
may not get over for.months, when 
you can be cured during the early 
sy " xtoms by Parker’s Ginger Tonic. 

1ave known the sickest families 
mate the healthiest by a timely use of 
this pure medicine.—Observer. 40w4t 
> + <> -+ oe 
ee It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have ‘letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also, if you live near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 


—> +- <m -++ oe 















































Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums : 


For. a Club, of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
»—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Cook "8 (Bee) Manual, paper. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year. 

we We havea SPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
ete. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 


ry “ 





for a club of 6, we give, 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ?} 
Monday, 10 a. m., Oct. 24, 1881. § 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 

CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The market is lively and prices steady. 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
posen, 18@20c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


BuiesWAX— Prime quality, 18@22c. 
L. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison 8t. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—tThere is a slight improvement in our 
market for comb honey. One pound unglassed 
sections tind ready sale at 2ic. for white, and 20c. 
for 2 |b. sections. Extracted honey continues dull 
at 10@12c. 
BEESW AX—20@22c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—The advices give a middling fair crop 
of honey. Moderate lots have arrived, but the de- 
mand so far has been very slow, and but little im- 
provement can be expected until we have cooler 


weather. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@20c ; dark, in small boxes, 15@17c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1ic.; dark, 7@9¢c. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 21 

THORN & Co., 11 and 13 


CINCINNATI. 


HONE Y—Is in good demand here now. 

I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 
18@20c., on arrival. Extracted, 7@9c. on arrival. 

BEESWAX.—18@22c., on arrival. I have paid 
25c. per Ib. for choice lots. Cc. F. MUTH. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—1-pound combs area desirable pack- 
age in our market, and a large reed could be 
sold at 20@22c., according to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


BALTIMORE. 


HONEY.—But little on the market, and prices 
are not quoted. 
BEESW AX.—Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, 
pure.s ae 22¢.; grease wax, lic. Baltimore Market 
urna 


3c. 
evoe avenue. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


HONE Y.—New, in 1 or 2 
Indianapolis Stock Review 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Of last week’s receipts 334 cases went 
direct on board a vessel for Liverpool. Sales, as 
far as reported, are of a retail character, asking 
prices restricting trade in « wholesale way; Con- 
siderable old honey is still on the market, some of 
it having been received this season. 

We quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to good, M@ 
l4c, xtracted, choice to extra white, 9@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8cr BEESW AX—23@25c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—In fair request. Strained, 8c.; ex- 
tracted, 9c.; comb, 16@1xec--latter for bright. 
BEESW AX— Prime yellow sells at 19@20c. 
R. C. GREER & CO., 117 N. Main Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
HONEY.—The supply and demand are alike 


nominal. 
23@25¢.— Philadelphia 


2 Ib. sections, 20@25¢c.— 


BEESWAX — Best light 
Merchants’ Guide. 





Local Convention Directory. 


Time and Place of Meeting. 
26—Northwestern District, at Chicago, Ill. 
C. C. Coffinberry, Sec., Chicago, Lil. 
27—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
George L. Perry, Sec. 
a nd ig Mich., at Berlin, Mich. 
Vm. M.S. Dodge.  Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
fees 8. by Wiaeoustn, at Platteville, Wis. 
. KE. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
2 Michigan State, at Battle Creek, Mich. 
owe Bingham, Sec., Abronia, Mich. 


10—C one Union, at Cortland, N, Y. 
. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
25— Perro at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
April 11— —— Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
8. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
ar State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Retetol. Vt. 
. Brookins, Sec. 





1881. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1882. 
Jan. 


2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
——ss- -- 

Badges.—Bee-keepers going to fairs 
should wear a badge with a gold bee 
on it. It will serve to introduce him 
to other bee men. We willsendthem 
for 10 cents, post paid. 


———— 


«= Subscriptions may commence 
with the first number of any month in 
the year. 


‘Try Kendall’s Spavin Cure, a sure 
remedy for spavins, curbs, ringbones, 
or any enlargement ‘of the joints. a 





pain free, in any aay they 
may be able to judicious esly use 





| Paper in America, and 


Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, .nechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 


These Pails have a full cover, and are excellent 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallon and 
half gallon pails have a bail or handle, the quarts 
and pints have none. 

Assorted samples of the four sizes, put inside 
one another as a nest, price 50 cents. These pails 
are very useful for many other purposes, after be- 


ing emptied of the honey by consumers. The fol- 
lowing are the prices : 

¥e t Doz. he 100 

Gallon, ay 10 Ibs, of agnee..- a ¥ 80.... $12.00. 

Half Gallon, 5 5O.... 9.00 

uart, a » - i. 20.... 7,00 

int, — “ -75.... 4.00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, — 1. 


The British Bee Journal, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The British Bee Journal is published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best practical information 
A the time being, anoming sae to do, and en 
and how todo doit. C.N.A T'T, Bee M 


School of Apiculture, | Fi airlawn, Southall, ‘Tondon. 









Is a 32-page, ay or ge Monthly Magazin 


POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE 
It has the largest of practical breeders as editor 
of any journal of its classin Americ , and is 
THE FINEST POULTRY JOURNAL IN THE 


WORLD. 
Volume 12 begins January 1881. SUBSCRII’TION:- 
$1.00 per year. 8 — 


lopy, 10 cents. 
WARD, Editor on Bs ree 
182 CLARK sr. 


CAGO 





BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


AND CLEAN. 


rd 


NEAT 





. 
The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directions in each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880 
For Bee Journal of 1881 .85e. 
For Bee Journal of 1882............++++ W5e. 


Addtess, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


Ginger, jihoce, Man- 
drake, oS cillin and 
manytof the best’ medi- 
cines known are com- 
. bined in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into. a medicine 
of gs powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifi he 


er t 
Bestlealth&Strength' 
Restorer Ever Used. 

It cures ism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
of the Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
os is entirely different from 

Bitters, G Essences 
and other 

















Hair Balsam. 


Most Eoonetical Hale. onics, as it 
os onomical iz 
Never fails to restore the seven dha 1 


ing. 
youthial color to gray hate. 
5c. and $1 sizes, 








Co., Chemists, N. Y. 
Savi Dollar Size. 





LD MEDAL Awarded 
go Author. A newandgreat 
Medical Work, warran 
__— 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;”’ bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, em full 
gilt, 300 pp. —— beautiful 
steel pa net oe 5 prescrip- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address eaves 
e ow institute or Dr. W 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfl 22wly 


ESTIMATES 


Given for ADVERTISING in any 
NEWSPAPER in the Country. Our ne 
Price List for Advertisers SENT FREE. 

©. A. COOK & CU., Advertising Agents, 
Cor. Dearborn & Wash’n Sts., Cuicaco. 


the 
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The Bee-Keeper’ s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:-— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—_—:0°— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 


-— 390i 


Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it isthe work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual is oe best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS T. COLB 


It appears to have cut — ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been m 
stant guide in my operations one ee 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. 


I have derived more ainda lint from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purchased.— Mich. Far. 


Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to 
do without.—Nebraska Farmer. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual isa —— pe Prof. Cook’s Manual is an 
exhaustive work. erald, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. 
is fully up with the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D. 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.—Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which I like so much. —L/ABBE DU 
BoIs, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
proteases Fae. and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.— Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this rade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with t the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. To all taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, obtain this yesqatte work, read it mad 
and practice as advised.—Agri_ulturist, Quebec 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culture in Kurope or America; a 
scientific work on modern management that 
every experienced bee-man will welcome, and it is 
essential toevery amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound, and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agriculturist. 


This work 1s undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
apiary. ‘There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.— American Inventor 


It may sufely be pronounced the most complete 
and comprehensive of the several manuals — 
have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
their handling in apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee, the different varieties, the 
various bee products, and following these the 
points of management, extending to the smallest 
details, are all of high and practical! yunes. Prof. 
Cook has presented the latest phases of progressive 
bee-keeping, and writes of the themes a in 
the light of his own experience.— Pacific Rura’. 

Of the many excellent works which we have ex- 
amined on bee-culture, we consider Prof. Cook’s 

= most valuable for the study of those who con- 

mplate Tae | into the business orare already 
iNaning pees f Soroughly studied, and its teach- 
ings conformed to, a 


con- 
man- 


It 


the apiarist, who exercises a 

reasonable d common sense, he or she can- 

not fail to achieve at least a reasonable of 
uccess. The author i himself to 

f enthusiasm which carries 


work with a Gopree 
the reader with him to the end.— Kansas Farmer. 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary holds in America 
the same high rank, that is accorded in Germany 
to the book of which Dzierzon is the author ; the 
only difference being that Prof. Cook’s Manual 
combines the profoundness of the German pastor 
with the superiority of the practical ———, 
He refers in several instances to Darwin ; 
does not belong to that class i my | Rates every- 
th that is yr for he coca of of German nat- 

with t rev German Freidenker. 


ural erence.— c 
Milwaukee, 


—toj— 
PricE—Bound in cloth, $1.25; in paper cover, 
81.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 20c. per line. 
Four “ or more“ - 18¢. ” 
a = eS 


Eight, 7 15e. 
Thirteen = = ns 12¢. 
Twenty-six “ = 10c. 
Fifty-two > = * Sec. 


Special Notices, 0 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 
exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicage, Ill. 
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Pleasures and Profits of Bee-Culture 
Reports on Wintering Bees 
Bee-Keeping a Specialty 
Honey-Producing Plants, and How to 

Cultivate them 
New York Bee-Keepers’ Union. 
Northern Texas Convention 


Selections from Our Letter Box: 


Golden Rods as Honey Plants 
Feeding Bees 

Moving Bees 

‘T'wo Queens in One Hive. 
Deep Frames for Winter... 
My Coming Bees 


i EE-KEEPER and Student Wanted.— 
Bee-keeper must be experienced and thor- 
oughly reliable. No person using tobacco or 
liguors need apply. Address. DR. NUGENT 
“ Linden Apiery,” Strathroy, Ont.,Canada 41w4t 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
7 the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 

than wc. HOMAS G. NE is 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


TO MAKE MONEY. For particulars 


HOV enclose 10 cents to Lock Box 318, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 3 a 


A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


Aimericay Bee Hournal 


VOLUME FOR i880, 


Bound in paper covers. A few copies for sale at 


$1.00, postpaid to any address. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS, 


light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. ese ma- 
chines ure es —y ' adapted 
to Hive Making. It will pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
descriptive catalogue and price 


list free. 
Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES 
2017 Main St., Rockford, Ill. 





)OR SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in € condition. 
seowly U.C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co., Lil. 





SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, includi 


ing 
Melilot Clover, 
White Clover, 


Alsike Clover, 
Mammoth Mignonette, &. 


Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rev. A. SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas County, LIl. 

Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; Tested Italian 

Queens, $2 ; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 
Tested by rian Queens, $4; 1 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5; Colony of Ital- 
ians, bf $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 
rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
10c. per lb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 lbs. or over. 

wily 


35c. per Ib. $2" Send for Circular. 





DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 


REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 


Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
basin ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
address it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 
30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourt! 
and common Foundation is not surp . Th 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Semper 

2wly D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Golden Honey Plant. 


I have procured a limited quantity of the Seed 
of this new Honey Plant so highly spoken of by 
Dr. G. L. Tinker, on page 307 of the JOURNAL. 

It may be sown broadcast in yf spring or drill- 
edin. The rows may be two or three feet apart 
and the seeds only a few inches apart in the rows. 
It will bear to grow very thick or if scattered will 
grow larger and throw up more stalks. 

Price, 80 cents per pound. If sent by mail, 
add 20 cents per pound for postage. 

A typographical error occurred in my first 
quotation of these seeds; the above price is correct 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Original Patent 
BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 


Bingham & Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE, 


Send a card for testimonials, or 
half-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 
SS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and 





dose, effects and antidote 

when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 

horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 

the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
ion, 


cipes, and much valuable informati 
rice eents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


914 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE FLORAL INSTRUCTOR, 


free. oo entow plants wena o—_, a 
e of Bu an an or winter bloom! 
FREE TO ALL. ~ 


SPALDING & McGILL, Florists, 


40wetx Alnsworth, Iowa, 








ITALIAN BEES 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 17 
inc. long and 11 inc. deep. All Nuclei, frames 11 
inc. long and 10% inc. deep. Single full colonies, 
$10; in lots of five, each $9 ; in lots of ten or more, 
each $8; single pure Tested Queen, $2.50; I- 
frame Nucleus, Tested Queen (June), $3.50; 2- 
frame do., $4; 3-frame do., $5 ; 4-frame do., $5.50 ; 
July, August and September, 5-frame Nucleus, 
Tested Italian Queen, $5.00. No Dollar Queens 
handled. Will guarantee safe delivery (at express 
terminus) of every order from =f yards. hip- 
ping facilities, six times daily to all points. With 
20 years’ Capertenes in the ere and hand- 
ling of Italian bees, I think I can suit the most 
fastidious. 

To secure prompt attention, money should be 
sent by New York draft or post office money order. 

No discount from above schedule. 

Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


EXTRAGTED HONEY 


I will buy a few tons of Extracted 
Honey at the ruling market prices. 


Correspondence solicited. 


25wtf 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent toany address one year for only thirty 
cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 
Journal for only $2.15. Sample copies free. Ad- 
dress, SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
28wtf Columbus, Kansas. 





For the past few years I have made this excellent 
food my leading article. Having the best estab- 
lished reputation in this city as a dealer in PURE 
HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables me to 
obtain the highest market prices. Your consign- 
ments and correspondence respectfully solicited. 


R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
34wi3t 165 So. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


POPULAR HONEY KEGS 


7 


(WANG WAL 


Small Kegs for Honey. 


50 Ib. Kegs, each . 
100 Ib. Kegs, “ 
160 lb. Kegs, ‘“ 


These kegs answer the popular demand 
for honey in small packages, and when 
compared with large barrels holding from 
300 to 500 Ibs. each, they are fully as cheap 
and often cheaper. They need no waxing 
but should simply be thoroughly scalded 
with boiling water before using. The 
leakage so often occurring in the large 
hard-wood barrels can be entirely pre- 
vented by using the White Pine. Kegs, 
Considering the cost and trouble of wax- 
ing, the loss of honey by leakage, and 
the ease with which these kegs can be 
handled and shipped, with an actual say- 
ing in original cost, it must be apparent to 
all that they are the best. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, Chicago, II. 





Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully * up with the times” on ever; 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical: 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todo without. Cloth, ®1.25 ; paper cover, ®1, 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. ©. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-hetpton so 
that it cannot fail to interest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50, 

Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
—This embraces Ro pan | pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, #1.25; paper, $1. 

King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. ). 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
~ This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 

Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 

Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the yy by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects : Location 
of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Rearing 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
etc. Itis published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and yy , the nature, 
ons. sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as fova, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, @c.; per dozen, 5Oc. 

Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial! 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. ‘The Prize—$25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their aplery. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1O0c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 50c- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 45 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. ; Morocco, $1.50. 

Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill. —A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths,. Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

Builders,Manufacturers and Mechanics. - 500 EN~- 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Machinery, 
Tools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements, 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Bridges, ete. Arrangement 
and Speed of Wheels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Saws, Boring, Turning, Planing, and Drilling 
Tools, Flour, Oat Meal, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ton, Woolen and Fulling Mill Machinery, Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolling Mill, do., Cot- 
ton Gins, Presses, etc. Strength of Teeth, Shaft- 
ing, Belting, Friction, Lathe Gearing, Screw Cut- 
ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe and Boiler 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilation, Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
Dams, Horse Power of Streams, etc. On Blast 
Furnaces, Iron and Steel Manufacture. Pros- 

ecting and Exploring for Minerals, Quartz and 

lacer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamating, etc. 461 
TABLES with 500,000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 800 
items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physicians, Druggists, etc. 300 Health Items. 500 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, etc. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers and Jewelers. 400 do. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers. Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Telegraphy, Photography, Book-keep- 
ing, etc.,in detail. Strength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat, Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam, Water, Wind, Shrinkage Of Cast 
ings, etc. 10000 items for Housekeepers, Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stock Owners, Bee-keep- 
ers, Lumbermen, ete. Fertilizers, full detalls, Ru- 
ral Economy, Food Values, Care of Stock, Reme 
dies for do., to increase Crops, Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Reckoner, 
Produce, Kent, Board, Wages, Interest, Coal and 
Tonnage Tables. Land. Grain, Hay, and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed, Ploughing, Planting and 
Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, Boards, Scantling, 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, Special 
Laws of 49 States, Territories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from fo Sale, Mechanics 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real Es- 
tate, Rights of Married Women, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, etc. 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mec ic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. ice, e paid, $2.50. 





